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Control Your Imagination 
H. J. FARRELL, C.S.Sp. 


Reprinted from the Irish Digest. 


‘THERE are certain human thoughts which inspire 
"* me, that make me enthusiastic for certain ideals. 
‘There are certain lines of thought that are most help- 
ful to me, for I followed out, those lines of thought in 
the past. I lie back and, from mental thought, find 
‘that these are stored up in my memory. 
- I will come down to the storehouse of my memory 
’nd take out the lines of thought which were most 
i meficial to me. I can find in them a strong inspira- 
tion for my present conduct, and a guide for my con- 
Muct in the future. In the days and years that are 
fone by, I recognize what line of thought was helpful 
and what line of thought was harmful. If some of 
Mem were helpful I recall them and use them now. 
tean recognize certain good elements and certain good 
Moughts that lead me to think of things. 
Ss Now you will get a certain type of weakling who 
ems to live in the past. He has suffered from be- 
vement; there is an insult or an injury which 
uses a feeling of depression, or bitterness or resent- 
mt. These feelings never did anyone any good. The 
oom that is caused by the remembrance of past ac- 
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tions makes us feel rather cynical and hopeless about 
the future. It is only human to feel great sorrow 
over things that happened long years ago. It is not 
the recollections of, for example, those who are dead 
and gone, but our recollections and our memory which 
should be of such a kind as will be helpful to us and will 
be helpful to them—nothing can be gained by keeping 
before my mind gloomy recollections that will lead no- 
where in the present or in the future. You find that ex- 
ample when you ask a friend to go out next Monday and 
you get the reply : “No, Iam sorry I cannot go next Mon- 
day—that is the anniversary of poor John’s funeral.” 

“Well, will you come next Thursday?” 

“No, we were married on Thursday.” 


MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 


Memory and imagination go hand-in-hand. There 
are two distinctions. I can remember all real thoughts, 
judgments and resentments. There is the extensive 
memory dealing with them from which I can recall. 
I have memory and I can train my reason to retain 
any music. If the clock is striking twelve and I do 
not apply to it in the beginning—I have heard the five 
strokes—I can recail them and count them in mind— 
and count the other seven while the clock is striking, 
so to speak, in my memory. I also have the faculty 
for placing before imagination certain occasions or 4 
picture of certain occasions in the past. 

We find that on many occasions it is difficult for us 
to know where the work of the imagination and the 
memory begins. It works hand-in-hand with memory 
or a certain instructional form of vision or picture in 
my imagination. The imagination is slave; not only 
can I recall pictures that I have seen in the past, but 
I can take and plan them together to form something 
new. Therefore, I have what is called creative imagi- 
nation. Not that I actually create a thing out of noth- 
ing and build up the new thing from it. Creative 
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imagination is the great gift of the artist. We can 
speak of a new hat or a new frock as a creation from 
Paris. We find the artist had various combinations 
of different colors, and with the way in which our 
imaginations work we can create something new. 
Imagination is most useful and essential, for I find 
that I can think what makes my imagination stretch. 
I know that I can form in my imagination any pic- 
ture that I like. 

What I have got to do is to put before the imagina- 
tion some picture which is healthy and attractive. If 
it is attractive my imagination will grasp it. There 
is an enormous benefit to be derived from the proper 
use of imagination; but, like all good things, it can 
be misused, and the imagination can become a source 
of some of the greatest dangers in our mental life. 

You have perhaps heard of the four blind men 
who were brought to the Zoo. The first, on feeling 
the rough side of the elephant, said it was like the 
side of a house; the second, on catching hold of a leg, 
said it was like the trunk of a tree; the third, on feel- 
ing the trunk, said it was like the back of a house; 
and the fourth, on catching hold of the tail, said it 
was like the lash of a whip. Each one thought that 
he, and he alone, was correct. If I view things from 
one point of view alone, I see only one angle; if, how- 
ever, I use my imagination to help my mind, I think 
of it from every angle possible so as to give the greatest 
possible assistance to the imagination. 


DAY DREAMING IS DANGEROUS 


To many people the greatest danger is that of day 
dreaming. If we have not got our minds controlled 
our emotions will run riot. Therefore, I must have 
discipline of the imagination. There is always some 
picture before the imagination, and if that picture is 
under the control of my will-power I could allow my- 
self to develop the habits of the imagination by think- 
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ing about things that are unreal. When passing down 
the street I see something else and something else; 
I keep going from one point to another. The main 
danger of that is human lack of control, and, there- 
fore, lack of control of life. 

We make ourselves the hero in our imagination. 
It does not matter what honor is being conferred: 
there is always the great “I am.” Sometimes we find 
people who make their dreams from real life—they 
may be a kind of dream children, but we can think 
of them and we find everything they do is flattering 
to us. We study the nature of the past and we are 
quite aware of the fact that it is unreal. This could 
never happen, but at the same time things have hap- 
pened such as this to other people and why not to me? 

Now, that form of day dream is definitely better. 
Many of the dreams that we keep before our mind at 
first sight appear to be quite harmless ones, in which 
we picture ourselves and our fellow men. I realize 
the control of my will and keep healthy thoughts be- 
fore my mind. The danger of the thoughts is that 
they suggest what is essential at present to me. | 
find, for example, that if in my life I have a miserable 
weakness that most people think is perfectly harmless, 
the thoughts I have come from somewhere, and help 
the power of the imagination in the day dream. 

I have a craving for the approval of my fellow 
men. Suppose that thought is in me: what effect will 
it have on any of my fellow creatures? If my happi- 
ness depends on what you think of me, and your happi- 
ness depends on what I think of you, I am a slave 
to the thought. I have a craving, a lack of person- 
ality, at a time when my mind has want of both—l 
allow myself to wander. I am enjoying the most 
glorious dreams—those which are rich and warm. | 
am playing with those thoughts and multiply them 4 
hundredfold. 

Now notice the point I am making. I see in my 
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imagination, by my reason and of my will, that they 
control something that makes me dream and that 
directs my dream. My dream will become some pas- 
sion which is active in the mind. I allow my mind 
to wander and think of imaginary people who all 
play a minor part; and then as the victim of my 
fellow men comes in the great “I am,” the “Egotist” 
or the Ego, who is the victim of those fellows. I live 
for pity—because pity and self-pity play an impor- 
tant part in day dreaming. For example, I have it in 
mind to blame everything on my neighbor whose best 
efforts I criticize. For a certain length of time I find 
that circumstances help my vanity and my valor. I 
have fears that my pride is in certain danger of find- 
ing itself face to face with the realities of life. Reali- 
ties of life bring in a sense of valor, and the danger 
is that it will turn the mind to day dreaming and the 
realities of life will be forgotten. 


Worry Is A CROSS OF LIFE 


But the day dream is one of the points in life or 
control of thought in the imagination. I have been 
trying to show you that our imagination occupies a 
suitable line of thought before the mind. We can mis- 
use memory and imagination to draw over the face of 
life into an unreal world. Worry is one of the crosses 
of life, and some people worry uselessly. I do not 
mean in the face of difficulty and danger, if, as a rea- 
sonable emotion in the crosses of life, it is normal 
enough that I shall feel anxious. 

You may remember that I pointed out the prob- 
lem in which there was the worry of something which 
was going to happen in the near future. My imagina- 
tion is forming a picture of all the things that may 
happen, because my uncontrolled thoughts bring to me 
everything. The worrying type of mind is the type 
of mind that always looks on the black side of every- 
thing. If I am facing the problem in life, looking 
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at it only from that point of view forces the idea to 
myself in some line of action. 

We find people who say: “Don’t worry, it may 
never happen.” I have suffered very many things in 
life, but most of them have never happened—things 
which have put my mind and imagination in pain and 
depression for weeks and months and even years, that 
still have never happened at all. It is all-important 
that a person should be active to seek a solution to 
them. In worrying I can make myself unable to 
think. If we can get rid of a trouble we will find that 
half of the trouble in life is worry and half wrong 
ideas. 

There are more benefits to be gained by the exer- 
cise of our imagination over our human feelings. I 
see that I have to dispose myself to my fellow men. I 
give myself a slap on the cheek and feel the pain in 
the same way as a nurse looking after a delirious pa- 
tient, who strikes out unconsciously. 

She does not mind; neither do I. But if that same 
nurse were struck by someone in the street she would 
be quite insulted and wonder what people would think. 
The extent to which I control my feelings depends to a 
great extent upon the way in which I find myself suf- 
fering. I have in the proper use of my imagination 
to keep out of my life the duty to live—or it would be 
better for me to live and not to imagine. That is done 
by keeping control of my imagination. 
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Christian Optimism 


REv. Dr. FINTAN WALKER 


6¢— ABOR the more, that by good works you may 

make sure your calling and election. ... For 
which cause I will begin to put you always in remem- 
brance of these things: Though indeed you know them 
and are confirmed in the present truth” (II Peter i. 
10-12). 

It is the lot of our generation to witness an era of 
unparalleled change. We are living in years, which, 
more than other similar periods of time, record the 
passing of the old order of life. The transition is be- 
ing made with cataclysmic speed. War has unleashed 
the destructive passions of men. Abetted by a science 
that has stubbornly refused the sublimating power of 
religion to lift the inventions of science to the high 
plane of creative and constructive life, this war lets 
loose forces thousandfold in their destructive power. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the new era 
which is unfolding itself will show more radical differ- 
ence from the immediate past, than was disclosed in 
the transition from the period of feudalism to the 
age ushered in by the Industrial Revolution. All over 
the world, diametrically opposed forms of government 
have succeeded long established forms. Various pat- 
terns of collectivism and totalitarianism have been 
shaped and will continue to be shaped in society. 

In the turmoil and confusion of the world, then, of 
far vaster significance to us than the fact of change, 
is the reconnaissance of our position as disciples of 
Christ. “Heaven and earth shall pass away but my 
word shall not pass away.” We have a sacred duty 
to hold fast the true, to proclaim justice and right, to 
maintain God’s name in the world. 

We live in a world that calls itself Christian, but 
Christianity has never been genuinely tried. Good 
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pagans as votaries of the world are, they are quite 
willing to court religion as an interference or defense 
in face of peril to a pagan culture, but good pagans 
are unwilling to answer the challenge of religion. 
Even we of the Faith not infrequently prefer the pro- 
fession of an artist to the Commission of an Apostle. 
The Church, like Lazarus of old, has had to be con- 
tent with the crumbs that fell from the rich pagan’s 
table (Luke xvi. 19-31). 

From the seventeenth century divorce of science 
and philosophy, the cleavage has grown wider between 
them, and even greater has been the rift between them 
and religion. Science has created a world of its own. 
Freed as it was from what science falsely adjudged 
the shackles of religious thought, science thenceforth 
ignored religious teaching. Oblivious of the nature 
of man, science would create a new garden of Para- 
dise. Science would provide a fuller life for man. It 
promised man ascent above the clouds and would tell 
him that his throne could be placed above the throne 
of the Most High, and modern man has not recognized 
in science’s promises the primal deceit exercised by 
Satan upon Adam: “You shall be as Gods” (Gen. iii. 
5). And now, as then, man confided himself to the 
perfidy of his betrayer. 

How baffling has been the disillusionment. Never 
has the fallacy of the promises of science been pro- 
claimed more eloquently than in the mighty conflict— 
too appalling for words—being enacted in a sea of 
blood at the present moment in Europe. Divine Wis- 
dom told us again and again “the life is more than 
the meat: and the body more than the raiment” (Matt. 
vi. 25). Life is more than any mechanical device; but 
science tells us life must be fitted to the machine. The 
most meager rational thought would convince us that 
the machine must be made to conform to life. 

What horror to contemplate, as we think of civiliza- 
tions blacked out, the cultural fruit of a thousand years 
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blasted, millions of human lives destroyed, because a 
recusant science has placed within the reach of ruth- 
less barbarians refined instruments of destruction. 
How vastly different—and how vastly more cultural 
and beautiful—would have been the history of our 
generation, if science had built its phenomena! achieve- 
ments around religion, whereby men could be shown 
to control their tempestuous passions before they ven- 
tured to the mastery of mechanical forces. 
Foreboding as the darkness is, it must not beget in 
us either fear or panic. The light of Christian faith 
is all the more brilliant by reason of the shadows that 
fall across the world; and the fire of Christian charity 
glows with greater warmth by reason of the manifold 
martyrdoms of mankind. It is for us to hearken to 
the Apostle: “See that you stir up the grace of God 
which is in you...” (Tim. i. 6). 

More than a score of years ago an important ques- 
tion was addressed to you. At the entrance of the bap- 
tistry on the day of your Baptism, the Church ques- 
tioned you: “What dost thou ask of the Church of 
God?” Your answer immediately lifted your ken 
above all earthly prizes. Henceforward, for you they 
were to take second place, and were to be sought as a 
means to a higher end. The ultimate motivation of 
their quest was to be found forever in your answer. 
“What dost thou ask of the Church of God?” To 
which you replied, “Faith.” And again the Church 
asked you, “What doth faith lead thee to?” From 
your response was to be derived the entire course of 
your life, “Faith leads to life everlasting.” 

An objective was thereby placed before you. A 
goal was set for you—a goal that would transcend all 
tther goals. A purpose was given you that would 
render all other purposes secondary, complementary, 
subsidiary to the supernal purpose to which you were 
then called and to which you then dedicated yourself: 
“Life everlasting.” The aims, the goals, the purposes 
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of others not so privileged as you, might possibly be 
centered around the tawdry, the trivial, the tinseled 
prizes of earth, but your aim, your goal, your purpose 
would reach beyond the confines of the earth. 

Baptism gave you a promise of eternal life. As the 
blood of the Paschal Lamb in the old law marked the 
houses of the chosen people to spare their first born 
from the touch of the Angel of Death, so you marked 
mystically by the Blood of the Lamb of the new law 
would be promised freedom from eternal death. 

Baptism created for you a relationship hitherto 
unknown in your lives—not a passing, transient, acci- 
dental relationship, but an enduring, abiding, substan- 
tial relationship, whereby we are incorporated into 
membership into the Mystical Body of Christ, a living 
organism in Him, and whereby we cry to God, “Abba, 
Father” (Rom. viii. 15). From that day of Baptism 
to this, and on through all the days of your mortal life, 
in every temptation that you meet with, in every issue 
that you face, in every crisis that overtakes you, your 
career receives its orientation from the answer you 
made years ago: “What dost thou ask of the Church 
of God?” Faith was your desire then, so let it be now. 

The history of individuals as well as the history of 
civilizations forbid us to minimize the importance of 
this foundation of our spiritual lives. Through faith 
is given us “the evidence of things unseen and the 
substance of things hoped for” (Heb. ii. 1). 

Recall the occasion when the Apostles with the 
Lord had taken out to sea in a fishing boat. A terrible 
storm arose. The lightning flashed and the thunder 
rolled and the waves rose high over the vessel. Fear 
seized the Apostles; but for the moment they forgot 
one thing: Christ was in the boat with them. They 
called Him from His sleep: “Master, we perish! But 
He arising, rebuked the wind and the rage of the 
water; and it ceased, and there was a calm” (Luke 
viii. 24). 
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Figuratively there is not a great deal of difference 
between that storm at sea and the storm of war now 
raging over the world. Is there reason to doubt in this 
instance any more than there was reason for the 
Apostles to doubt? As our frail barks are tossed on 
the stormy sea of stress and suffering, Christ is just 
as present with us as He was in the boat on the sea of 
Galilee. 

Amid the storms which whirl in their mad fury 
over the world, we have then, most of all a duty to fly 
“for refuge to hold fast the hope set before us, which 
we have as an anchor of the soul, sure and firm, and 
which entereth in even within the veil, where the fore- 
runner Jesus is entered for us...” (Heb. vi. 18, 19). 
The faith of which I speak is not an idle, quiescent, 
dreamy state of mind. As the poet bids us, so faith 
bids us: 


Trine tree ee Te stand 

With vigilant heart and prescient brain 

Knowing there is no peace 

Such as fools deem, of equal balanced ease...” 
Thompson, Ode to Peace (p. 306). 


Privileges, dignities, honors purchased for us at 
the price of blood are retained only at the price of 
blood. Our Divine Lord came “to cast a fire upon 
earth and what would I,” He said, “but that it be en- 
kindled?” (Luke xii. 49.) We cannot, dare not, must 
not fail Him, in putting our share of energy to the re- 
kindling of that sacred light of faith, that warming 
fire of charity, that consuming flame of zeal for the 
accomplishment of His Father’s Will. 

Catholic life is dynamic. It nourishes itself on 
contemplation, yet it shows itself in action. There 
are two kinds of action. The one is the action of 
dynamite, disruptive, destructive, devastating, in its 
effect; the other is the action of a leaven cast into a 
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dough, quiet, creative, constructive in its work. The 
latter force exemplifies the type of energy which we 
must put forth in the making of a better world. Only 
be sure that your leaven is of the leaven of Christ. 

For the creation of a Christian civilization, there 
devolves upon each of us, the duty, in as far as in us 
lies, to project all the power of our wills, all the ac- 
tivity of our minds, and all the energy of our souls in 
living our faith, and letting its influence be shed over 
others by the force of our example. ‘You are the salt 
of the earth.... You are the light of the world, a 
city seated upon a mountain... .” (Matt. xiii. 18, 14). 

As this faith is not of this world, so the energy 
it begets, the work it performs, the charity it enkindles 
—all are of a supernatural order. ‘Who then shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation? 
or distress? or famine? ... or persecution? or the 
sword? ... For I am sure that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come ... shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. viii. 35-39). 

Such boundless charity is, in a sense, a highly 
critical affair, a challenge addressed to the valiant 
soul. The love that Christ elicits from us is not one 
of sentimental moods—not a motion of blind passion, 
not a passing feeling—but a love which is an act of 
will, a dedication to the service of God, a selfless 
service for one’s neighbor, a love overflowing with 
energy, a love illuminated by devotion, a love satu- 
rated with the blood of sacrifice, a love that can inter- 
pret the meaning of the words: “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away” (Matt. ii. 12). 

Untiring resourcefulness, inexhaustible patience, 
invincible valor, indifference to wounds, loyalty to the 
end, these are the qualities we must show in our serv- 
ice of Christ—a service which He sums up in a word: 
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“If you love Me, keep My commandments” (John xv. 
14). 

The program of our Christian vocation, I have 
said, is presaged at the Baptismal font. Catholic life 
and Catholic education must be a continuous process 
from the moment the child is questioned by the 
Church: “What dost thou ask of the Church of God?” 
“Faith.” “What doth faith bring thee to?” “Life 
everlasting.” “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” These are the first things that must 
remain first. The wisdom of the words of Pope Pius 
XI in his encyclical The Christian Education of Youth 
grows upon us: “The true Christian,” the Holy Father 
wrote, “does not renounce the activities of this life, 
he does not stunt his natural faculties; but he develops 
and perfects them by coordinating them with the super- 
natural. He thus ennobles what is merely natural in 
life and secures for it, new strength in the material 
and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal realm.” 

Such is your heritage to live by and to bequeath 
to the next generation; for the heritage of faith, un- 
like earthly inheritance increases by use. Can I doubt 
that you will regard it as life’s most precious posses- 
sion, and when trial comes, as it comes in every human 
life, wise will you be if you ponder well the admoni- 
tion of the Apostle: “Think not strange the burning 
heat which is to try you, as if some new thing hap- 
pened to you; but if you partake of the sufferings of 
Christ, rejoice when His glory shall be revealed, you 
may also be glad with exceeding great joy” (I Peter 
iv. 12, 138). This is the sustaining promise. It is to 
this faith, then, that you must confide yourself; for it 
is to faith the beloved Saint John ascribed limitless 
power when he wrote: 

“Whatsoever is born of God overcomes the world. 
This is the victory which overcomes the world, our 
faith” (I John v. 4). 











The League for God 
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TROUBLE ON THE ROAD 


The car in front jogged along at a steady twenty- 
five miles an hour. Behind it—the drivers fretting and 
fuming with impatience—lay a long line of other cars. 

At every point on the road where the leading car 
was held up by traffic lights, the column lengthened. 
When the lights showed green again the car in front 
went on, still clinging grimly and selfishly to the crown 
of the road and effectually preventing any other car 
from passing. 

In the car immediately behind the leader was a 
struggling young merchant, due to keep an important 
engagement in a town nearly forty miles away, in less 
than an hour’s time. Unless the pace quickened, or he 
could pass the car in front, he looked like losing the 
most important contract he had ever had the chance 
to obtain. Business had been bad for months. This 
contract, though it was not a large one, was his one 
hope of tiding over the difficult period. 

Another car somewhere down the column poked out 
an enquiring bonnet—only to withdraw it quickly as an 
oncoming machine narrowly missed its off-side fender. 

A surgeon tacked his car to the end of the column 
from a side turning. He had been summoned to an 
urgent case—literally a case in which a few seconds 
would make all the difference between life and death. 
The precious moments were speeding fast—but the car 
at the head of the column moved selfishly on in the 
middle of the road. 


The results of selfishness on the road 
The struggling young merchant missed his appoint- 
ment. This one chance of saving his business was lost. 
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The surgeon reached his patient’s bedside just too 
late. All his efforts were unavailing. Those few mo- 
ments while he was held up in the column of cars had 
taken his patient’s life as surely as if he had been 
stabbed to the heart. 


No one would blame the maker of the car 

Now this death, the destitution of a family; the loss 
of a business, were all the fault of one selfish man. He 
had a good car and used it badly. He could easily have 
moved ahead or kept to the side of the road until the 
other cars had passed. For the death of one man and 
the ruin of another he alone was to blame. It was 
simply and solely the selfish use of his car that had 
caused all this trouble to others. To suggest that the 
maker of the car was in any way to blame would be 
merely ludicrous. 

Yet many people, when they witness suffering and 
tragedy in the world—troubles brought about by ex- 
actly the same sort of selfishness as that shown by the 
motorist—have no hesitation at all in blaming the 
Maker of the world. They will tell you—quite un- 
blushingly—that God is responsible for it. One such 
person, a leader of the Godless, actually wrote to an 
atheist paper in these words: “With all my heart I 
wish the paper success in its war against the revolting 
image of God, who throughout the whole of history has 
caused such diabolic evil to mankind.” This is the sort 
of man who deliberately refuses to obey God’s laws 
and then screams hatred at Him because things go 
wrong. 


The results of selfishness in the world 

We are living in a world where nature provides 
plenty for everyone, yet a great many people have not 
enough to eat—their wages are too small to provide 
them with the necessities of life. Others have to work 
under revolting conditions—and when they are out of 
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work they get a pittance barely sufficient to keep soul 
and body together. Many of the places in which these 
people live are a positive disgrace to our country—and 
only the most wofully inadequate efforts are being 
made to remedy this state of affairs. 


No one should blame the Maker of the world 


any more than they should blame the maker of the car 
for the consequences of the driver’s selfishness. But He 
is being blamed by all sorts of people. Most people talk 
in this way because they are ignorant—they don’t think. 
But many of those who tell you that God is responsible 
for the evils in the world know jusi as well as we do 
that it is not true. If they wanted to get the world run- 
ning smoothly again they would not revile God—they 
would ask Him for His help, and obey His laws. 


God is blamed by those who hate Him 


These people blame God because they hate Him. 
Taking advantage of the economic distress and the 
moral disorder brought about by the selfish use of God’s 
gifts, and the disregard of God’s laws, they are openly 
proclaiming that there will be no peace or well-being 
until all belief in God has been swept from the face of 
the earth. They have actually said: “We will grapple 
with God; we will conquer Him in the highest heaven, 
and wherever He seeks refuge we will subdue Him for- 
ever.” Do not imagine this open hatred of God is con- 
fined to one country. It is world wide. 

Never before in the history of the world have the 
banners of those who hate God been so openly flaunted 
as they are today. Every modern means of propaganda 
has been enlisted to serve their evil cause—movies, 
radio, theatres and printing presses have all been 
brought into service—and so effective has this propa- 
ganda been that more and more people are becoming 
convinced that our struggle for just wages, decent con- 
ditions of labor and decent housing will never he 
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crowned with success until we have given up our belief 
in God and the practice of religion. 


Selfishness, not God, the cause of our troubles 

This idea that God is responsible for our troubles is 
false. The disorder so often found in the affairs of 
men is the result of the misuse of their free will. Man 
can obey God’s laws or he can refuse to obey them. 
Many men today are refusing to obey. Many are using 
the gift of free will only to defy God. 


Just as the selfishness of the motorist caused confu- 
sion and tragedy on the road, so the selfishness and 
greed of many men is causing confusion and tragedy 
in the world. 


The Remedy for evil and suffering 

Well, we want a better ordering of the world’s af- 
fairs. We want justice and decent conditions of liv- 
ing for all. We want to see our world running 
smoothly. Therefore the greatest question of the day 
is: “Are we for God or against God?” If we are for 
God, and we all unite to make Him better known, loved 
and served—if, in other words, we obey God’s laws 
and defend them against those who attack them—we 
shall have our better world. 


Evil and suffering are caused by man’s 
selfishness and greed and by his disregard of 
God’s laws. To do away with evil and suffer- 
ing we must know God’s laws, obey those laws, 
and ask, at all times, for His guidance and help. 
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XI 


AN OLD UMBRELLA 


It may not be much to look at. Its ribs may be 
bent and there may be little or no polish on its handle. 
If you possess such an old umbrella there is no doubt 
that your friends have often laughed at you for keep- 
ing it for so long. But you keep your old umbrella 
because you know that, old and shabby though it is, it 
still keeps out the rain. In other words, your old um- 
brella still serves the purpose for which it was made. 


Everything is made for some purpose 

A clock is made to tell the time; a knife is made to 
cut, and your umbrella was made to protect you from 
the rain. It is not always so easy, however, to discover 
the purpose for which things were made as it is in 
these particular cases. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, many people today 
do not know the purpose for which they were made. 
They think life is a very useless affair and they are 
asking, in all seriousness, what it is all about. 


We were made to know, love and serve God 

Just as the man who made your umbrella made 
it for the special purpose of protecting you from the 
rain, so God made us for His special purpose. He 
made us to know Him, love Him and serve Him in this 
life.and to be happy with Him forever in the next. 
This is the sole purpose of our existence here on earth, 
and unless we serve this purpose we might as well be 
an umbrella that lets in the rain—for we are just as 
useless. 

“That’s all very well,” some will say, “but how can 
we know God? And even if we can know Him why 
should we love and serve Him?” 
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Why should we know God? 


If someone, with whom we were not very well ac- 
quainted, sent us a very valuable gift we should cer- 
tainly want to know why he had chosen us for his gift. 

God has given us a very wonderful gift—a gift 
upon which we set a very high value. He has given 
us the gift of life, with all its wonderful possibilities 
of health and happiness and knowledge, and it is only 
natural that our hearts should go out to Him in love 
and gratitude. 

But we cannot show our gratitude to someone 
whom we do not know. 


How can we know God? 


Some people will tell you that we cannot know 
God, but this is not true. We can know Him by His 
works. 

You can learn a lot about the men who were re- 
sponsible for all the thought and labor that went into 
the making of your umbrella by examining the work 
of their hands. You may not know the color of their 
eyes but you do know that they understood the art of 
weaving silk, that they knew how to make steel ribs, to 
measure precisely to fashion a wooden handle skilfully, 
to turn a brass ferrule, to varnish, to dye the silk, to 
sew the cover and to plate metal. 

In the same way we can know a great deal about 
God by examining the work of His hands. So let us 
see what God has done. 


We know that God created all things 

First of all God created the world and everything 
that is in it. This alone is a very wonderful thing— 
much more wonderful than the making of your um- 
brella. The men who made that merely had to fashion 
it from materials already to hand, but God had to 
create the whole world out of nothing. So we know 
immediately that God has great power and intelligence. 
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We know that God is much more powerful and 
intelligent than man 

Just to study a plant in the garden is sufficient to 
prove that God is more powerful and intelligent than 
man—for what man could make a seed from which a 
plant would grow, and give to that plant the power to 
produce leaves and flowers and finally more seeds 
which, in turn, produce other plants? Moreover, God 
produced man himself, and we all know that we are 
much more wonderful beings than a plant. So by 
examining the works of God we see that we can know 
something about Him. 


We know that God loves us and that He is good 

Then we know that God is a loving God and that 
He loves each one of us. We know that He loves us 
because He gives us so many good things. What else 
but love causes God to give us such things as horses 
and dogs for our companions, the earth from which 
to produce our food and the delightful countryside in 
which to walk and enjoy our leisure time? There are 
things to delight our every sense—our eyes, our ears 
and our senses of taste, touch and smell—and God has 
provided every one of them. 

So just by thinking about God for even such a 
short time we have been able to discover that God is 
powerful, intelligent and good—and we know also 
that He loves each one of us. 

And now that we know something about God, we 
can consider the other questions. First then, should 
we love God? 


We should love God 

How can we fail to love God Who has given us such 
evidences of His love for us? God is so good that He 
provides us with everything that we can possibly need. 
It is only the selfishness of man that prevents each one 
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of us from having our fair share of God’s bounty. So 
to do any other than love God would be simply in- 
gratitude. We are totally dependent upon God’s good- 
ness for our existence and for everything that we 
have. 


We should also serve God 

It is obvious, therefore, that we should be acting 
unjustly toward God if we did not give Him our love 
and service and the obedience which is due to Him as 
our Creator and our Benefactor. If an ordinary per- 
son were to give us only one thousandth part of the 
gifts given to us by God we could not fail to love him 
and to wish to serve him. 


What loving and serving God means 

Therefore, knowing our utter dependence upon God, 
we acknowledge His dominion over us and recognize 
Him as our Creator and loving Father. Knowing the 
many things God has given us we thank Him and pray 
to Him as our Benefactor. In a word, we offer to God 
the supreme homage of adoration and fulfil the pur- 
pose for which we were made—by knowing, loving and 
serving Him. 


The value of prayer 

To know God we must think about Him. To show 
our love for God we offer Him our gratitude and serve 
Him by obeying His Commandments. To gain the 
strength to do these things we use prayer—humble, 
trusting, fervent prayer. Prayer is simply the lifting 
up of the heart and mind to God. This is possible for 
every one of us. 


Pray frequently—that is, talk to God. Tell 
Him your needs. Thank Him for all He has 
done for you. Offer Him your humble service. 
He will shower many blessings upon you. 
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XII 


Tue Lapy ON THE Bus 


She suddenly laughed aloud. The men who sat 
each side of her and who had been leaning forward, 
talking across her, straightened up and looked at her 
inquiringly. “I was laughing because you are so very 
pleasant to each other this evening,” she explained. 
“It’s so unusual that I can’t help wondering why.” 
“Oh,” said one of the men, “It must be because it is 
getting near Christmas!” 

This reply brought a smile to the faces of all who 
heard it, for it was a hot summer’s evening in July— 
but like a straw which shows the way the wind is 
blowing, this little incident showed one thing very 
clearly. It showed how everybody takes it for granted 
that the approach of Christmas does affect our atti- 
tude towards each other in a very real way. 

As Christmas draws near our feeling towards our 
neighbor, and his attitude towards us, undergoes a 
very definite change. We find that old Smith from 
down the road, who for the greater part of the year 
throws us a “Good morning” perhaps twice in the 
week when he happens to feel less grumpy than usual, 
has a few words to say about the weather or the day’s 
news. We, in turn, feel that he is a much pleasanter 
fellow than he appears to be during the rest of the 
year. 


Christmas is a Time of Peace 


At Christmas our hearts seem to expand in some 
mysterious way. We have generous impulses. We find 
ourselves being more pleasant to people. There is a 
general feeling of goodwill and we are more tolerant 
of others. 

If a misunderstanding arises at this time you will 
hear people say: “Well, don’t let’s quarrel about it. 
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It’s Christmas,” and the trouble blows over and is for- 
gotten. In short, at Christmas we find ourselves ani- 
mated by the true spirit of peace and goodwill. But 
there is no need to labor the point—we all know it to 
be true. Christmas is preeminently the season of that 
peace and goodwill which we all desire in our heart of 
hearts all the year round. 


All Men desire Peace 

We want this Christmas spirit all the time, for we 
all know very well that peace is the one burning desire 
of nations no less than of individuals. We do want 
peace. We want that real peace in which freedom, 
justice and loving kindness are firmly established— 
that peace which the world can have only when fear, 
hatred and envy have been driven out. 


The Peace of Christ 


It is this peace which Christ Our Lord came down 
on earth to bring to mankind on the first Christmas 
Day. It was He Who showed us the way to peace. He 
taught mankind for the first time the great law of 
love. He showed us that great human brotherhood 
which embraces and holds in a single family all na- 
tions and peoples. He reminded us that we are all chil- 
dren of the same loving Father in Heaven. It was He 
Who taught us to pray to our Heavenly Father and to 
ask from Him the strength and the will to love our 
neighbor as ourself, and to treat our neighbor with 
the justice and generosity which is due to him as a 
brother. It was He Who showed us the only way by 
which true peace can be given to the world. 


True Peace is possible 


Many people are asking: “How is true peace pos- 
sible in the world today?” ‘They are asking this be- 
cause of the selfishness, greed and injustice which 
everywhere confront them. They are tempted to 
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think that true peace is an impossible dream because 
of the hatred and fear which they see on every side. 

To talk of peace at such a time as this must seem 
to many the most utter nonsense. But is it such non- 
sense after all? If it is, then what about the peace we 
attain at Christmas time? 


The Example of Christ 

We can have peace all the year round if we will but 
follow the guidance and the example of Him Whose 
birth we celebrate on Christmas Day. For the men 
who in every nation pray to the same God for peace 
on earth do not kindle the flames of discord among 
the nations. Men who turn to God in prayer are not 
responsible for the narrow self-seeking which tramples 
underfoot the rights of others. Men who look to the 
God of peace and love are looking to the source from 
which comes that peace which the world cannot give. 
That peace which comes down from the Giver of every 
good gift to men of goodwill. 


Success, Wealth, Pleasure do not bring Peace 

Peace does not come from external things. It is 
told of Dante, the famous poet, that he turned one day 
into a monastery in Florence and that he there walked 
restlessly up and down until someone asked him what 
he was seeking. His reply was: “I am seeking peace!” 
Dante possessed wealth, talent, fame and the favor of 
princes. He could have every pleasure that the world 
could give—yet Dante sought peace! 

No, we cannot find peace in worldly success and 
pleasures—for peace is within. Now why is it so few 
possess this inner peace? It is because they have no 
right aim in their lives. Many hundreds of thousands 
do not even know why they are placed in the world. 
They live from day to day accepting what life brings, 
and if they are asked for what purpose they live, they 
have no answer to give. They have no true aim in 
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their lives and from birth to death they go through the 
world seeking uncertainly, knowing not for what they 
seek. 

There are others who have an aim, it is true, but 
it is a false aim—the pursuit of wealth, pleasure, 
power, fame—and they think that these will bring 
them peace. But Dante had all these and like so many 
today he found that they could not bring him peace. 

Where, then, shall we seek this peace which all de- 


sire yet so few ever attain? We shall find it only in 
God. 


The Way to Peace 


If we would have peace, therefore, in our journey 
through life, we must have a right aim in our lives, 
and we must know that we are upon the right road. 
Our aim must be to know, love and serve God so that 
our souls will return to Him Who is our true home. 
Our road must be the way of His will—the way many 
tread at Christmas time but so often forget for the 
rest of the year—the road of unselfishness, regard for 
our neighbor, generosity in our thoughts, words and 
deeds. 

Like the river, we shall be restless; like the traveler 
we shall have difficulties to face and perhaps cold and 
hunger and suffering also, but the sure knowledge that 
our true home awaits us at the end of our journey will 
make us forget all these and regard them as nothing 
if our aim is God. For He has made us for Himself 


and our hearts will always be restless until they rest 
in Him. 


Ask, then, that the Prince of Peace will 
strengthen your will to obey His Commandment 
to love your neighbor as yourself. Then you 
shall find peace, both here and hereafter. 
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XIII 
TwIicE ONE ARE Two 


Twice two are four, chant the children in school, 
and no one—outside of a lunatic asylum—has the 
slightest doubt that what they chant is true. 

It will be interesting, however, to see what would 
happen if we all had different ideas about the multi- 
plication tables. 


Confusion in the office 


Supposing, for instance, that each person working 
in an office had a different idea about the multiplica- 
tion tables, and that different firms also had different 
opinions about them. Just think of the disputes there 
would be! The staffs of the various offices would al- 
ways be quarreling among themselves; firm would 
quarrel with firm and merchants would be unable to 
sell their goods until they had first found out if the 
customer’s idea of the multiplication tables agreed 
with their own—and even then they would still be at 
the mercy of their own clerks who would be respon- 
sible for invoicing the goods. 

It would be useless for anyone to complain about 
this state of affairs, for, if each one had the right to 
his own opinion about the multiplication tables, the 
clerk who had made up an invoice which was disputed 
by. the firm’s customer would merely say: “Oh, but I 
think twice one are three” and the customer’s clerk 
would reply: “But that’s nonsense. I have always be- 
lieved that twice two are one.” It would be of no avail 
to sack these employes, for those who took their places 
would merely bring other false ideas about the multi- 
plication tables with them. 

So you see if we all believed something different 
about the multiplication tables there would be such 
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confusion in the commercial world that all business 
would quickly come to an end. 


Confusion in the world at large 

Just as confusion would arise in the business world 
if each person had a different idea about the multi- 
plication tables and the value of money, so also con- 
fusion arises in the world at large when opinions dif- 
fer about the rules governing our moral conduct. Just 
as we must have fixed laws governing all our calcula- 
tions in the sphere of business so also we must have 
fixed laws governing all our actions in the sphere of 
morals. These laws are called the Ten Command- 
ments and they have been laid down by Almighty God 
in order to prevent the sort of confusion we see about 
us in the world today. Unfortunately opinions do 
differ about these laws governing our moral conduct. 
The fixed laws laid down by God, and which should 
govern all our actions, are being constantly disobeyed. 

We are surrounded by the results of selfishness and 
greed. The headlines of our newspapers scream it at 
us day by day. The doctrine of might is right is every- 
where in the ascendant. Power is misused for the ad- 
vantage of those who possess it; vast numbers of peo- 
ple are treated with injustice to further the desires of 
the few—and in our own little lives which of us can 
truthfully say that he is without blame? 

Perhaps you find it difficult to see how this comes 
about? You may not understand how it is that the 
beliefs and actions of individuals can so affect the 
world that we find ourselves today surrounded by evil, 
oppression and injustice without parallel in human 
history. Well, let us get back to our multiplication 
tables and then we shall see the reason more clearly. 


The Reason for this confusion 


If only one man in an office believed that the multi- 
plication tables we learnt at school were wrong we 
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should feel that we could leave him with his delusion. 
We should not feel unduly worried about it. If an- 
other followed his example and accepted his false 
views we could perhaps still afford to smile. But if 
he persuaded another and yet another until the false 
belief spread right through the office, and to other of- 
fices outside, you know from what has already been 
written that the time for smiling would be past. There 
would be trouble in every workshop and factory, in 
every shop and office, and in buses and street-cars and 
railway stations all over the country. It is exactly the 
same with the Ten Commandments. A few have de- 
nied them, others have followed their example, and 
now, today, more and more people are either ignoring 
these Commandments or refusing to accept them as 
binding upon themselves. In disobeying these laws 
they are saying, in effect, that twice one are not two 
and that nine pennies make one shilling—and they are 
acting as if these falsehoods were true. To deny the 
Ten Commandments, to act as if they are not binding 
upon us, is to believe and to act as if right were wrong 
and wrong right. 


The only true remedy 

Well, we know that twice one are two, and we are 
equally sure that the things which are forbidden by 
the Ten Commandments are wrong and that the things 
the Ten Commandments tell us to do are right. We 
are sure of this because these Commandments were 
given to us by the God Who made us and Who made 
the world which those laws are intended to govern. 
For us the word morality still retains its proper mean- 
ing—that is, those things are morally right which are 
in accordance with the law of God—and in obeying the 
law of God we know that we shall find the only true 
remedy for our present troubles. 
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Selfishness and greed, worship of the State and 
of material things are evil 


But how can we fight these evils? We can fight 
them, we must fight them, and we will fight them, here, 
at home, in our own country, and, first of all, in our 
own lives. Our weapons shall be the weapons with 
which God has provided us. These weapons are prayer, 
work and sacrifice. By prayer we lift up our hearts 
and minds to God to praise, reverence and serve Him. 
We will pray each day, then, and ask God for the 
strength we need to overcome the selfishness and greed 
which are the outstanding evils of our day. We will 
work to spread our own high ideals among our fellow 
countrymen and to bring more and more of them into 
our Crusade for God and the right. We will make 
little sacrifices, deny ourselves some little pleasure, 
and by offering these sacrifices to God we will inspire 
those who have turned their backs upon God to turn 
again to Him Who is the source of our being and of all 
goodness, that by obedience to His laws right order 
may once more be restored to the world. 

To sum up, then, we know that the multiplication 
tables are true and that they must be the basis of all 
our business calculations. We know also that a hun- 
dred cents make one dollar. We shall continue to base 
our actions upon these beliefs because we know that 
it is only in this way that the business of the world 
can safely be carried on. 

We are equally sure that the Ten Commandments 
given to us by God must govern all our actions if order 
is to be maintained in the world. We shall continue, 
therefore, to base all our actions upon these laws be- 
cause we know that it is only by obedience to them 
that the world can be saved from ruin, desolation and 
misery. Finally, we will ask God to help us to keep His 
laws, and by our prayers, work and sacrifices we will 
try to bring back those who have turned their backs on 
God that they, too, may know, love and serve Him. 











New Things and Old 


Why Protestants? 

A’ Detroit, says a correspondent in that city, it was 
publicly stated that Protestants were the pioneers 

of religious liberty, and that they took their name from 

the fact that they protested against the “errors” of 

the Catholic Church. 

Is that the case? asks this correspondent; and the 
answer is that it is not the case. 

The dissenters who broke away from the Church 
at the Reformation did not start out by calling them- 
selves Protestants. 

When the Second Diet of Speier met in Germany 
on March 15, 1529, the delegates promulgated a Recess 
or resolution on April 19. This provided that in the 
States and cities where the reformed religion had been 
generally adopted the new religionists should not be 
interfered with. But in places where there were 
Catholic minorities, the Lutherans were not to pre- 
vent the Catholics having Mass said and being present 
at it. 

Now this last clause did not at all please the Lu- 
theran princes, and on that same April 19 they pre- 
sented their famous Protest, and they got the name 
of Protestants from that. This was nothing more than 
a protest against tolerance and religious freedom for 
Catholic minorities to practise their religion. It had 
nothing whatever to do with religious liberty or the 
errors of Rome, so-called. 


How Many Catholics? 

It is more than possible that the total number of 
Catholics throughout the world is very close on four 
hundred millions. 

Baptized Catholics, according to an authoritative 
Catholic source, number some 351,838,600, and of these 
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15,461,804 are in the missionary countries. To these 
can be added some 1,880,994 catechumens. From the 
same source are gleaned also the following figures: 


I ae 131,460,800 
POO ecesnkicucwurs 164,684,000 


That gives a total of 647,983,400 Christians in the 
world as against a total of 1,202,271,000 non-Chris- 
tians, including 15,731,500 Jews. 


Language of the Liturgy 


Latin is used only by the Catholics of the Latin or 
Roman Rite, who in that sense are Roman or Latin 
Catholics. But in addition to the vast number of 
Catholics of the Roman Rite, there are more than 
8,000,000 Catholics, in full communion with the Holy 
See, whose worship is conducted in a variety of lan- 
guages, some of which are no longer living tongues. 

Catholics of the Byzantine Rite, who are often 
called Catholic Orthodox, use Greek in their worship, 
and Greek is the most ancient language of the Catho- 
lic Liturgy. The use of Latin came from Africa, not 
from Rome. Then there are these other languages 
used by Catholics of Oriental Rites in their liturgical 
worship: Slavonic, Rumanian, Syriac, Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Gheez, Georgian. Coptic, Slavonic and 
Gheez are dead languages, preserved only in the lit- 
urgy, and the Armenian and Greek are old forms that 
are not very well understood by the people. But Ru- 
manian, Georgian and Arabic are languages just as 
much alive as English or any other modern language. 
Besides these languages there is also Magyar, which 
is coming into use in the religious worship of the 
Ruthenian Catholics of Hungary. The Church. is 
Catholic, not Latin, as Pope Leo XIII made very clear 
in his Constitution Orientalium Dignitas which he 
published in 1894. 
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Oxford Group Movement 


Has the Oxford Group Movement been condemned 
by the Catholic Church? asks a Newman Club mem- | 
ber in a secular university, who finds some attraction © 
in this movement. 

No, it has not been condemned by the Church, that © 
is, not formally by the Holy See, although the English ~ 
Jesuit, Father Eustace Dudley, does not hesitate to © 
speak of the movement as “heresy of the first water.” — 

Its title is unfortunate, because many people are 
prone to confuse it with the Oxford Movement which 
brought Newman and many another distinguished 
convert into the Church. Its better name is Buchman- 
ism, from the American Lutheran minister, Dr. Frank 
Buchman, who is the founder of the idea. 

Now the main reason why Catholics cannot in con- 
science join in the movement is that it draws its 
strength, not from the divine life of the Church, but — 
from the individual’s experience and witness to some 
truth. And through this experience the Buchmanites 
claim to obtain direct inspiration from God. There 
is, apparently, no place in this scheme for a Mediator, 
and Our Lord has said, ‘““No man cometh to the Father, 
but by Me.” And as He gave authority to His Church © 
to act in His Name, it is obvious that this Movement 
exalts the private judgment of the individual above 
the express command of Jesus Christ. 


























Series II Ready early in November 


Then Jesus Said 


Simple Reflections on the Sunday 
and Feastday Gospels 


By PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


Here it is! The second series of short and simple 
reflections on the gospels of the Ecclesiastical Year 
—awaited eagerly by readers of the first series 
Looking On Jesus. You will find this series more 
comprehensive too, as it includes also the gospels 
of the principal feasts of the year—70 sermons in 
all! 


Layfolk, priests and religious—every Catholic—will 
find this volume a veritable treasure-house of stimu- 
lating thought and reflection applicable to present- 
day circumstances and problems. The busy pastor 
and his assistants cannot afford to be without it. 
Be sure to have a copy for Advent. 


IN ATTRACTIVE FORMAT 
160 Pages Price, $1.50 
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“‘League for God” 
LEAFLETS 


The first ten of this series, reprinted for you in recent issue@ 
of THE CATHOLIC MIND, are now available for distribution in 
4-page leaflet form. } 


You have read them. Have you ever found these fundamental © 
facts presented in a clearer, more forceful, more interesting 
manner—and in so few words? 4 


There are many in your parish, your school, your organiza- 
tion, your sodality, etc., who would profit by reflection on 
these simple statements about God and the soul. Order a 
copy for each of them today. 


When sending in your order state the title of leaflet and 
the amount desired. 
I. Ideas and An Idea 

Il. Have You Wondered? 

Ill. Toss Up the Cards 
Birds and Sand-Wasp 
A Toy or Real Engine 
We All Look Forward 
Woman, Dog, Walnut Tree 
Curiosity Helps a Lot 
From Crisis to Crisis 
Trouble on the Road 


PRICES 


10 leaflets for 10c; 100 for 75c; 
1,000 for $5.00 
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